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ABSTRACT 

T he paper examines the issue of educational pathways, including a 
brief overview of the higher education regulatory framework and 
market forces in Australia, particularly as recent policy reforms 
and political aspirations affect them. It highlights the key chal- 
lenges and outlines a potential model for integrating vocational and higher 
educational pathways. Negotiating with internal and external stakeholders, 
position power, market and financial analysis may be the most successful 
levers in this change process. Three market research studies targeting pro- 
spective students, parents of prospective students, and the general resident 
population in Sydney provide evidence of prospective consumers' intention, 
motivation, and reaction to the proposed model. 

INTRODUCTION 

There is a renewed interest in Australia in educational transitions to address 
educational, career, and work needs of young adults eligible for post-sec- 
ondary education. In 2007, the Group of Eight^ universities issued a policy 
paper that argued that for Australia to remain competitive internationally 
a higher level of educational attainment for its population was essential. 
Later that year the newly -elected federal Labor government promoted the 
concept of an educational revolution and wider social inclusion. Early in 
2008, the New South Wales state government consulted widely with key 
stakeholders about its policy on school retention strategies, with a view 
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to raising the school age so that by remaining at school longer, students 
would be encouraged to further and higher education rather than entering 
the workforce direcfly. 

The educafional revolution proposed by fhe federal governmenf em- 
braces a lifelong learning sfrafegy from secondary school fo posf-school 
education and a more incorporafed approach befween schools, vocational 
education and framing, and higher educafion; and a merif-based enfry fo a 
universify educafion wifh minimal financial burden for sfudenfs. However, 
whaf is unfolding af fhis sfage is more of fhe same, alfhough fhere appears 
fo be an efforf fo enhance co-operafion befween fhe Council of Ausfralian 
Governmenfs (MCEETYA) and fhe Minisferial Council for Vocafional and 
Technical Educafion as well as enhanced provision of preschool educafion 
onwards, better qualify feaching and framing. No new models for easing 
fhe fransifion from school fo furfher or higher educafion have been pro- 
nounced. 

Mosf policy analysis, educators, and politicians would agree fhaf 
somefhing needs fo be done fo infegrafe educafional pafhways more ef- 
fectively, somefhing widely recommended in research on access and equify 
in Ausfralia over fhe lasf decade (e.g., CSHE, 2008). Some would argue fhaf 
Ausfralia is moving closer toward fhis position fhrough fhe infroducfion 
of fhe dual-secfor fechnology universifies (one in mosf sfafe capifal cities), 
privafe higher educafion providers (HEPs), and fechnical and furfher educa- 
fion (TAPE), mosf of whom offer a variefy of qualifications as well as some 
alignmenf befween fhese. However, while fhese insfifufions have managed 
fo align or group various educafional pafhways wifhin fheir insfifufions, 
fhere is little convergence. 

More imporfanfly, fhe facf fhaf an increasing number of insfifufions 
offer various pafhways does nof in ifself lead fo an inclusive learning 
environmenf. The oufcome of fhese inifiafives over fhe lasf decade or so 
is fhaf pafhway sfudenfs, hisforically under-served by higher educafion, 
are relegafed fo the technology universities (what were at one time insti- 
tutes of fechnology/ colleges of advanced educafion) or TAPE. Bofh fypes 
of insfifufions have fradifionally cafered fo sfudenfs in fhe lower socio- 
economic (SES) groups and fhe issue is fhe exfenf fo which if has affecfed 
fhe social mobilify of fhese sfudenfs and moreover, fhe equify and diversify 
of privileged universifies, where access is somewhaf limifed. Access fo a 
degree opporfunify is socially inherenf wifhin specific learning confexf s and 
insfifufions, so fhe universifies requiring high enfry scores fend fo recruif 
from advanfaged schools bofh public and privafe. 
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In research-ranked universities, with the exception of a sprinkling of 
universify-access programs fhaf mosfly fargef mafure-aged adulfs (over 
20 years), fhere has been liffle evidence of alfernafive or second-chance 
educafional pafhways for sfudenfs who do nof gain universify access. 
More imporfanfly fhe brand (nof necessarily fhe repufafion of learning and 
leaching delivery) of fhese insfifufions, reflecfed in domesfic and global 
rankings, is diminished nof only by adding vocational education, which 
focuses on applied learning and leaching, buf also by recruiting sfudenfs 
who have nof achieved direcf enfry access. 

Furfher, where educafional pafhways are provided, fhey are offen 
characferized by fradifional pedagogy and supporf services. Creating an 
effeclive and inclusive learning confexf for all sfudenfs fhrough an infe- 
grafed educafional pafhway approach on a diverse campus in an inclusive 
learning confexf remains a significanf challenge. 

OVERVIEW: RECENT REEORMS IN HIGHER AND EURTHER EDU- 
CATION IN AUSTRALIA 

The 1990s saw higher educafion in Ausfralia go from a fhree- fo a fwo-fier 
sysfem, as colleges of advanced educafion (roughly equivalenf fo four-year 
colleges in fhe US) were abolished. The early 2000s (JCHE, 2000) wifnessed 
more change and growfh in fhe Ausfralian higher educafion sector when fhe 
federal governmenf became responsible for fhe funding of higher educafion 
under fhe Higher Educafion Supporf Acf (HESA) of 2003, which subjected 
all HEPs fo qualify and accounfabilify requiremenfs. Flanking fhese reforms, 
fhe federal governmenf (Common wealfh of Ausfralia, 1990) identified six 
equify groups fo fargef for improved access and equify: 

• people from lower socioeconomic backgrounds; 

• rural and isolafed; 

• from a non-English speaking background; 

• women in nonfradifional areas of sfudy 
and higher degrees; 

• wifh a disabilify; and 

• Indigenous people. 

The governmenf also esfablished equify performance indicafors (EPIs) 
(access; participation; retention; success; and completions) for some groups 
and specified oufcomes for fhe remainder. The equify groups and indica- 
fors differed across fhe sectors (e.g., unemployed persons are an identified 
group in fhe vocafional secfor). Despite fhe expansion of higher educafion 
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places in Australia, there has been little improvement in either the EPls 
(and in some cases a decline) for the targeted groups. In the case of low 
socio-economic sfafus, fhe level of parficipafion in higher educafion remains 
persisfenfly low. 

The aim of fhe higher educafion reforms af fhe end of 2003 alfered fhe 
higher educafion mar kef due fo fhe growfh of HEPs from 31 in 2003 fo 
over 150 in 2008 as well as sfudenf places and demand. The rise in sfudenf 
demand was sfimulafed by fhe previous Ausfralian governmenf's policy 
of user-choice, allowing domesfic sfudenfs fo gain financial supporf from 
governmenf (fee-help) in bofh privafe and public insfifufions, fogefher 
wifh Commonwealfh-supporfed places in areas of national priorify (e.g., 
nursing and educafion). As a result of fhese measures, sfudent enrollmenfs 
have grown considerably over fhe lasf decade, and so has fhe competition 
for sfudenfs and sfudenf places. Bofh domesfic and infemafional sfudenfs 
are being recruifed globally, with every institution seeking a greater market 
share. For example, domestic students aged 17-22 years increased from 3.9 
million in 1996 fo 4.3 million in 2006. Over 10 years fo 2016, fhe population 
is forecasf fo increase by 390,500 fo 4.7 million. In 2006, fhere were 383,800 
infemafional sfudenfs in Ausfralia enrolled across all secfors. This number 
has increased by 40 percenf (109,000 sfudenfs) since 2002. Paralleling this 
trend, the rights of sfudenfs as consumers have grown and wifh if issues of 
access and equify, giving rise fo a greafer need for policy implemenfafion 
fo support this. 

The Australian Qualifications Framework (AQF) register requires all 
HEPs to be accredited for operafion. There are 44 self-accrediting providers 
in Ausfralia (mosf of which are universities) and over 150 non-self accredif- 
ing providers (mosfly privafe). The objecfives of AQF are fo: 

• "provide nationally consisfent recognition of outcomes achieved 
in post-compulsory education; 

• help with developing flexible pafhways which assisf people fo 
move more easily befween educafion and framing secfors and 
between those sectors and the labor market by providing the 
basis for recognition of prior learning, including credif fransfer 
and work and life experience; 

• infegrafe and sfreamline the requirements of parficipafing pro- 
viders, employers and employees, individuals and inferested 
organizations; 
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• offer flexibilify fo suif fhe diversify of purposes of education and 
framing; 

• encourage individuals fo progress fhrough fhe levels of educa- 
fion and framing by improving access fo qualificafions, clearly 
defining avenues for achievemenf, and generally confribufing 
fo lifelong learning; 

• encourage fhe provision of more and higher qualify vocational 
education and fraining fhrough qualificafions fhaf normally meef 
workplace requiremenfs and vocational needs, fhus confribufing 
fo nafional economic performance; and 

• promofe nafional and infernafional recognition of qualificafions 
offered in Ausfralia." 

The delivery and organizafion of education among HEPs has paral- 
leled fhis complexify. Until fhe mid-2000s, fhe Vocafional Education and 
Training (VET) secfor was differenfiafed from higher education by fype 
of educafion and qualificafions. Adding fo fhe complexify is fhe facf fhaf 
VET has fo be delivered by regisfered fraining organizations, which means 
any insfifufion offering vocafional programs has fo regisfer and become 
accredifed by fhe sfafe in which fhe program is delivered. However, wifh 
new funding regulations, privafe HEPs, many of whom grew ouf of fhe VET 
secfor, are now able fo offer bofh VET and higher educafion pafhways for 
fheir sfudenfs. The infroducfion of associafe degrees as a higher educafion 
award on fhe AQF meanf fhaf TAPE could also offer fhese qualificafions, 
especially fhose consisfenf wifh emerging indusfries. The wider delivery of 
higher educafion qualificafions has caused concern abouf qualify sfandards 
and efficiency, given fhe perceived duplication. 

While fhese changes have confribufed fo greafer choice and perhaps 
improved access fo qualificafions for sfudenfs, fhe realify is fhaf fhey have fa- 
cilifafed educafional fransifions, wifh enfry and exif barriers being imposed, 
leading fo blockages or defours (e.g., lack of recognition by universifies 
for prior learning, poor arficulafion roufes or agreemenfs, deficienf credif 
fransfer). The upshof is fhaf if sfudenfs seek fo upgrade fheir qualificafion, 
fhere is offen a need for replication of learning af fhe nexf level or little 
recognition for knowledge gained af fhe previous, which is wasfeful for 
fhe individual, fhe employer, and fhe qualify of fhe labor markef. These 
defours may mean fhaf an increasing number of young adulfs, in particular, 
absfain from moving from fhe employmenf frack fo an educafional pafhway 
or upgrading fheir qualificafions fo fhe nexf level (e.g., vocafional pafhway 
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to higher education). Perhaps as evidence of this, in April 2008 much less 
than 50 percent of 20 fo 24 year olds were engaged in full-time education 
in Ausfralia (ABS 2008). 

It might be useful af fhis poinf to view the incidence of framing choices 
open fo employers. Table 1 ouflines Training choices for 2005 and 2007 
and shows fhaf, alfhough employing apprentices and frainees increased 
slighfly, vocational and education and training declined overall in the two 
year period to 2007. Employers providing no training at all increased dur- 
ing this period. 

Table 1: Training choices for 2005 and 2007“ 



2005 

2007 

Percentage of all employers: 



Employers using the VET system 

57.1 

54.0 

Employers having jobs that require vocational 

35.0 

33.3 

qualifications 



Employers employing apprentices and trainees 

28.2 

29.1 

Employers using nationally recognized training^ 

24.1 

22.1 

Employers using unaccredited training 

53.0 

49.0 

Employers using informal training 

72.1 

71.0 

Employers providing no training 

12.6 

13.9 


Source: 2007 Survey of Employer Use and Views of the VET System 
a Employers were asked about their use of VET and other forms of training in the 12 


months preceding their interview. 

b Nationally recognized training is defined as nationally recognized training other than 
as part of an apprenticeship or traineeship. For the purposes of this survey, apprentice- 
ships and traineeships are reported separately. 


An Adult Community Education framework was sef up by MCEETYA 
(1997) fo direcf and supporf adulf non-award education funded largely by 
stale government through TAFE, local government, or continuing education 
departments of universities. Community education is the most siloed of all 
fhe educational sectors wifh little articulation fo VET or higher educafion, 
and much of if is provided fhrough a user-pays system. 

Given the reforms over fhe last decade, the complexity of fhe educa- 
fional system and the decline in employer-based training have made it clear 
that Australia needs to ensure that its workforce is compefifive fhrough a 
higher qualify provision of accredited educafion, developmenf, and frain- 
ing. To achieve fhis, if may be time fo better infegrafe educafional pathways 
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through a softening of barriers befween fhem by acknowledging prior learn- 
ing and credif fransfer for complefed qualificafions. Anofher factor driving 
Ausfralia in fhis direction is fhe facf thaf over 40 percent of ifs research and 
development labor force are VET qualified (ABS 2007). 

In 2008, fhe Ausfralian Governmenf announced a major review of ifs 
higher education sysfem fhaf will examine and reporf on fhe fufure direcfion 
of fhe secfor, ifs fifness for purpose in meeting the needs of the Australian 
community / economy, and the options for ongoing reform. 

PLUS gA CHANGE, PLUS CEST LA MEME CHOSE 

Despite the reforms of fhe previous fwo decades and fhe infroducfion of 
fhe AQF, the big picture in Australia remains one of segregafed learning 
sub-secfors, fhaf is higher education, vocafional, communify and secondary. 
These secfors are characferized by limited accelerafion options from one fo 
another, restrictive quotas largely due to declining educational infrastruc- 
ture and funding, lack of second-chance choices, inadequate credit transfer, 
and recognifion for prior learning. 

In realify discipline-based knowledge and learning delivered mainly by 
imiversities is separate from vocafional learning delivered by instifufions of 
TAPE, covering fields such as hospifalify tourism, consfrucfion, engineer- 
ing, secrefarial skills, visual arfs, compufer programming, and communify 
work; employer based (private and public); and communify colleges, which 
offer a wide range of shorf, non-award courses to their local community, 
often targeting newly-arrived Australian residents. 

The differences befween these various learning domains (e.g., vocational 
and higher education) remain even where they co-exist within the one insti- 
tution (e.g., TAPE or a technology university), stemming from enfrenched 
educational perspectives. While undoubtedly university educators now 
recognize the importance of career preparafion and work readiness, fhey 
still emphasize theoretical knowledge as their raison d'etre. This perspective 
assumes that a imiversity education enables students to adjust continuously 
throughout their life by upgrading fheir knowledge and skills, and devel- 
oping openness, flexibilify and fheir capacify fo undersfand fheir world. 
On fhe ofher hand, TAPE, vocafional educators and workplace-learning 
pracfifioners emphasize fhe relevance of learning through enactment and 
forming a skill base fhat can be applied to real-world contexts. 

Both these learning domains contribute to various approaches in 
continuing education as well as continuing professional education (CPD), 
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which often sits at the periphery of universities, colleges and the profes- 
sions. Most faculties within universities and many other higher education 
providers offer CPD and most also offer some form of community education 
(non-award short courses) through an ancillary arm. 

Anecdotal evidence based on recent personal visits to selected US, UK, 
Hong Kong, and selected Australian institutions suggest that many exten- 
sion divisions are contributing financially to their associated university in 
a fairly significant way. This situation appears to be in sharp contrast to 
the greater Australian context, where many universities support ancillar- 
ies largely for their social value and some positive but indirect financial 
effects. 

However, as Australian universities experience increased financial 
pressures, (exacerbated by the newly elected Australian government's deci- 
sion to withdraw full-fee paying university places for local students from 
2009), efforts to optimize revenue are focused on international students and 
programs and services such as continuing education both for personal and 
professional development. Continuing education may be rehabilitated as 
institutions understand its crucial role in promoting both financial sustain- 
ability as well as educational access for students. This is highly relevant 
now in Australia, which faces an ageing workforce and a young workforce 
needing to gain and upgrade their skills and qualifications. 

Furthermore, despite the changes towards a greater grouping of path- 
ways within institutions, there has been little transformation of learning 
and teaching. Each sector is characterized by traditional pedagogy and 
work practices largely left in the hands of teachers and not driven at the 
institutional level, despite efforts to do so strategically. Other than indi- 
vidual innovation in learning and teaching, rewarded at institutional and 
government levels^, little has changed across the sector. 

CHALLENGES AND STRATEGIES 

The twenty-first century economy is one of globalization and integration, 
presenting many challenges and potential strategies for education. In the 
context of this paper, the following are addressed: 
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How to achieve greater integration? 

As we have witnessed in Australia, the processes likely to lead to effective 
integration remain the responsibility of institutions and individuals within 
them rather than politicians and policy makers. There are pockets of infegra- 
fion and innovafion buf as Field (2000, p. 90) poinfs ouf: "... fhe demand for 
flexible and more mobile labor has nof risen as a resulf of policies designed 
to reduce barriers to movement." 

How do we provide qualified and work-ready students? 

Career routes in this century are part of a global employmenf markef and 
less clear-cuf fhan in fhe pasf. Long lead fimes for career developmenf in 
the past have been compressed due to technological, market, and regula- 
tory change, making work more complex and intensifying the pressure 
for qualificafions and work readiness. Careers represenf for mosf people 
a series of planned and unplanned choices and decisions. A career pafh is 
understood usually in hindsight. However, in order to prepare for career 
choices, sfudenfs are demanding greater opportunities for career mobilify 
as well as fhe formafion of fransferable skills and knowledge as well as 
qualificafions. 

How do we remove the impediments for individual choice about education? 
Systems of formal educafion are quite self-confained. Affer leaving school 
mosf individuals have fwo educafional alfernafives, eifher enrolling in a 
universify (or higher educafion provider usually private) or in an insfifufion 
of furfher vocational educafion. A third option is entering the labor market. 
Income, qualifications, and learning opportunities will vary according to 
the chosen pathway, both in the short and long term. With the exception 
of fhe universify pafhway, opporfunities for educafional affainmenf are 
generally limited. 

Employers ivant more opportunities to contribute and influence the system of 
formal education. 

Employer-sponsored forms of framing and developmenf have been culfi- 
vated for many decades in a system of government support via industry 
grants and schemes. Many employers still look for incenfives fo educate 
their workforce and do little if fhey cannof source fhese. Alfhough affi- 
fudes are beginning fo change, an exfra hurdle fo negofiafe wifh employ- 
ers is fhat when they fund education and training directly, they expect to 
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prescribe the requirements that may conflict with those of the educational 
provider. Employer requirements may be leading to an overall softening 
of demand for universify education in fhe domestic sfudenf markef, where 
young adulfs may opf fo enfer fhe labor markef rafher fhan delay fhis for 
educafional reasons. 

Vocationally oriented programs are applied and do not require the same form of 
thinking as higher educational programs. 

The fufure of work readiness in fhe new economy is in ifs emphasis on 
crifical skills (undersfanding, problem solving, communicafion, leader- 
ship). Moreover, new indusfries of fhe fwenfy-flrsf cenfury will require a 
similar level of scholarship and research. Insfead of being peripheral fo the 
university, it should be seen as an incubator of new ways of fhinking and 
doing in new fields of knowledge. The fwo learning domains (vocational 
and higher educafion) are parf of a lifelong learning continuum and ways 
of infegrafing rafher fhan aligning fhem need fo be considered. 

Why has achieving equity through remedial education been slow and ineffective? 
Research elsewhere suggesfs some issues for considerafion. For example, 
Affewell ef al. (2006) found fhaf only one in four US sfudenfs who fake 
remedial courses af communify colleges ulfimafely graduafe. The magni- 
fude of fhe remedial educafion challenge in fhe US is much greafer fhan 
fhis, wifh esfimafes of around 60 percenf of sfudenfs enfering communify 
colleges and fhe like requiring some form of special supporf (Kirsf 2007). 
The inequify mighf exisf in how remedial educafion is sfrucfured and de- 
livered in ditierenf confexfs (public and independenf schools) fo ditierenf 
socio-economic groups. 

Diversity is often perceived to impede other goals of higher education policy such as 
quality and sustainability, or a perceived diminution of these which will ultimately 
impact reputation and brand of institutions in which they reside. 

These percepfions lead fo choices abouf fypes of programs, sfudenfs and 
enfry requiremenfs wifh marginal gains. 

WHAT IS NEEDED? 

Anafional capabilify developmenf sfrafegy requiring, af fhe very leasf, fhe 
formafion of knowledge and skills and fransfer of advanced work-relafed 
skills fhaf is besf execufed wifhin a more infegrafed approach, whereby 
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senior secondary, vocational, and higher education are less isolated from 
each other. How might such a strategy materialize? 

A COLLEGE CONCEPT WITHIN A RESEARCH INTENSIVE UNI- 
VERSITY 

To alter the educational landscape of fhe fufure. The College concepf is 
proposed. If would offer a range of senior secondary, vocational, tertiary, 
and continuing professional pafhway programs, including noncredit short 
courses for business framing, self-improvemenf, or leisure enrichmenf. 
The pafhways would provide opporfunifies for people of all ages needing 
second-chance educafional and employmenf opporfunifies. It is important 
to go beyond access only and consider the full advantage of a diversify and 
equify agenda fhaf includes raising awareness, expecfations, and programs 
fhaf prepare sfudenfs for furfher and higher education. 

In order to establish pathways and a tripartite credit system among 
schools, TAPE, and universities (in addition to their own credit systems 
plus the one that schools have with TAPE) as well as to increase levels 
of aspirafion and confidence fhrough developmenfal educafion courses 
for sfudenfs, school partnerships are essential. Prospective senior high 
students would be offered an opporfunify within the College to focus on 
key disciplinary areas such as mafhemafics, science, and fhe humanities, 
and falenfed sfudenfs could fake an accelerafed pafhway fo beffer prepare 
fhem for managing fheir fertiary sfudies and beyond. 

A College would acf as both a gateway (access and diversity) and a 
gatekeeper (quality assurance). A new-approach curriculum would be 
established as well as qualifications, focused on fhe demands of learners 
(young people; employees; employers sponsoring staff fo upgrade; older 
adulfs needing fo refrain or re-enfer fhe workforce; professionals; active 
retirees). The College would link individual needs and identify pofenfial 
pafhways (pre-fertiary ferfiary, universify) fo ensure access fhrough ar- 
ticulation and provide sfudenfs wifh fhe educafion and development to 
extend them as necessary by: 

• guaranteeing every College student would master functional 
academic English, attain adequate quantitative skills, and critical 
skill capability (e.g. communication, problem-solving) in Year 1 
of their program in preparation for fheir nexf sfep; 
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• improving tertiary and vocational access through credits based 
on the completion of previous qualifications as well as clearly 
defined articulation roufes and agreemenfs; 

• assisting imiversifies fo selecf high pofenfial candidafes for higher 
education fhrough agreed sfandards overseen by fheir academic 
boards; 

• assuring a diversify pedagogy is used wifhin a framework of 
high qualify educafional delivery and oufcomes fo sfudenfs; 

• promoting fhe sfudy of anofher language and culfure; 

• providing infernships and work placemenfs; 

• inviting relevanf sfudenfs represenfafives fo parficipafe in de- 
signing educafional curriculum; 

• including relevanf indusfry and business represenfafives in fhe 
design, delivery, and evaluafion of curriculum and oufcomes. 

Alongside fhis fhere musf be sysfems of validation and recognition 
of prior learning and complefed qualificafions fo fulfill fhe need for ac- 
cessibilify, flexibilify, and fransparency. Sysfems fo validafe and recognize 
nonformal and informal learning are of ufmosf imporfance for groups of 
people who have been unable fo access higher education due fo financial 
consfrainfs, pressure in fhe labor markef, difficulties in balancing fheir 
sfudies and careers, or for any ofher reason. Furfher, fhis approach ad- 
dresses fhe necessify of fransferring skills from fhe labor markef info fhe 
educafional sysfem. 

WHAT IS DIFFERENT ABOUT THE COLLEGE CONCEPT? 

The College concepf would be a purposely planned diverse learning cam- 
pus, where diversify would be conceived of as a process foward better 
learning and nof merely addressing EPls, as imporfanf as fhese are. Meef- 
ing EPIs does nof lead fo educafional infegrafion, inclusion, or diversify. 
A diverse learning campus means fhaf fhe very essence of the institution 
is distinctive in the way it structures the learning context to include indi- 
vidual differences (e.g., bofh sfudenfs and faculfy, learning sfyles, and life 
experiences) as well as group /social differences (e.g., race/ efhnicify, class, 
gender, sexual orienfafion, counfry of origin, and abilify as well as culfural, 
political, religious, or ofher affiliations) and engages ifs sfudenfs in fhe 
process of learning and feaching. If is imporfanf fo minimize infergroup 
disparifies in enrollmenf, arficulafion, refenfion, graduafion. 
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In the College model, the learning and teaching strategy would be based 
on how to engage diversity in the delivery of learning and teaching, ranging 
from recruifing a diverse sfudenf body, faculfy, and sfaff fo fransforming 
curriculum wifh co-curriculum and pedagogy fo reflecf and supporf fhis. 
A diverse learning environmenf needs fo have inferconnecfed pafhways, 
sfudenf progression fracks wifhin and befween fhem, nesfed qualifications, 
recognifion of final award, as well as indusfry and professional destination 
options (nof based on a single occupation). Ahigh level of social accepfance 
of pafhway sfudenfs as equal members of fhe learning communify would 
be a prime condifion. 

Diversify would be used for bofh sfudenf learning purposes and 
oufcomes (e.g. critical skills of problem-solving, communication and lead- 
ership). The College would focus on bofh specific and broad oufcomes, 
fhe laffer going fo fhe hearf of diversify so fhaf if would include social 
capabilify (e.g., working in feams, developing tiexibilify fo function wifhin 
and befween diverse culfures, academic English, and a second language), 
autonomy (e.g., work placemenfs and internships), and developing learning 
goals, educational aspirations fo propel lifelong learning and achievemenf 
mofivafion (e.g., infensive learning supporf and menforing). Diversify on 
campus is good nof only for sfudenfs fhaf if brings in and for fheir fufures 
buf also for fhe wider sfudenf communify. 

WHERE TO GO EROM HERE? 

Gaining greafer accepfance of fhe College concepf has been fhe challenge 
so far. A key impedimenf fo realizing fhe College concepf is a degree of 
frepidafion and skepticism by largely academic communifies here and 
elsewhere abouf enhancing diversify beyond meeting EPIs. An integrated 
educational model represenfs for some a perceived diminution of excellence, 
which will ultimately affecf repufafion and brand. 

To explore fhe feasibilify and fo beffer undersfand fhe infenfion, motiva- 
tion, and reacfion of potential consumers fowards a diverse college concepf, 
fhree empirical sfudies were conducted in Sydney in 2007-2008. The sfudies, 
using similar survey dimensions, fargefed prospective sfudenfs af differ- 
enf sfages of fheir learning life cycle, parenfs of prospective sfudenfs, and 
a sample of fhe general residenf population in Sydney. 
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Study one: A sample of the general population of Sydney 
The first study of 501 residents of the wider Sydney community was de- 
signed to investigate the impact of the College concept on the reputation 
and brand of the University of Sydney. Nearly seventy percent (67.9 percent) 
of all respondents would choose to study at a college attached to a univer- 
sity with a high reputation if they did not achieve the direct entry score. 
Furthermore, the findings remove some concerns regarding the integrated 
initiative. Almost half of the community (49.7 percent) indicated such an 
initiative would enhance their opinion of the university and 41.9 percent 
indicated that the college would not change their current opinion of the 
university. The main reason for opinion enhancement was that the college 
provided an opportunity for potential students (57.8 percent). The second 
reason was it provided educational diversity (21.7 percent), followed by 
trust in the university brand (6.4 percent). Among the 8.4 percent who felt 
that such a college would diminish their opinion of the university, the main 
reason was due to their opposition to a profit-driven motive by a university 
(66.7 percent), followed by potential lowering of standards (31.0 percent) 
by having students in the college who had not achieved direct entry. 

The study found such an initiative would do little to undermine the 
reputation and brand of the university. The reputation and brand of a uni- 
versity have impact on the community's preference for such an initiative. 
The higher the perceived reputation and brand awareness of the university, 
the more likely the positive opinion of the initiative. The finding indicates an 
expectation of the community for a prestigious university to be involved in 
the provision of inclusive education. Notwithstanding the persistent impact 
of reputation and brand of the university, the study also provides evidence 
that teaching quality and student support are critical for such an initiative. 
The study also shed a light on a potential market for professional develop- 
ment education: 65.6 percent of the community indicated that they would 
like to choose continuing professional development with the university, 
compared to 7.7 percent unlikely. 

Study two: Senior secondary school students and parents 
The second study of 800 high school students and parents was designed 
to understand what they, as more immediate consumers, might think 
about the College concept. The findings revealed a similar picture as in 
the community, namely the significant role that the reputation and brand 
of a prestigious university played in consumer decision making. Over 70 
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percent of Year 9/10/12 students and parents of same, reacted positively 
to such an initiative, compared to the 6.8 percent who reacted negatively. 
Overall, both parents and students welcomed an initiative that provided 
a second chance to enter into a highly desired, prestigious university. A 
positive relationship between perceived reputation and brand awareness of 
the university led to an expectation that the university should "move with 
the times" and alter its offering to meet wider demands and expectations 
of the community for inclusive education. 

Study three: Community education participants 

The third study of 575 adults who had experienced a short community- 
education style course at the university found overwhelming satisfaction 
in all aspects of their educational experience. The respondents, regardless 
of age and study area, indicated that the university's CE program provided 
professional, qualified, and a variety of courses. The participants believed 
that teaching quality (73 percent) was particularly important for adult edu- 
cation. Convenience of schedule (54 percent and 42 percent) was the most 
important factor followed by quality of teaching (53 percent). Increasing 
one's knowledge (48 percent) and courses meeting personal interests (41 
percent) were also key in choice making. 

It would seem that in the minds of prospective consumers that a 
quality reputation is broadly defined without overtones of privilege and 
exclusion. 

DISCUSSION 

Despite the attention that the topic of diversity and inclusive learning has 
received for decades now, there has been little improvement in either equity 
performance indicators (and in some cases a decline) for the identified eq- 
uity groups in Australia and a lack of pathway integration as well as little 
evidence of an inclusive learning context. 

Diversifying faculty is increasingly evident in Australian educational 
institutions, although this is largely not yet reflected in their ranks of senior 
management. Both are essential for contributing to an inclusive learning 
environment. Its success depends on being able to tap into the collective 
knowledge of diverse faculty and management providing constructive 
input. 
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Overcoming resistance to long-established mindsets and individualistic 
modes of operation between educational sub-sectors is the main challenge 
facing governmenfs and educational leaders alike. Further, the disparity 
between graduate attributes and work readiness required by enterprises 
is not simply a supply issue but an integral higher education management 
issue that goes to the structure of fhe labor markef, fhe relatively underde- 
veloped and immafure nafure of learning domains as they relate to work 
(except in the professional areas of medicine, denfisfry and fhe like), fhe 
lack of esfablished clusfers amongsf fhe learning sub-secfors, and backlog 
of poor educational infrasfrucfure. This sifuafion is nof going fo be solved 
simply by developing diverse learning environmenfs. 

Currenfly fhere are no incentives for universities to be proactive in areas 
of diversify beyond meefing EPls. Any significanf innovafion in fhis area is 
only likely fo be successful, if if is well planned, execufed and receives high 
level, susfained supporf from senior management and deans of faculties. 
Furfher, fhe program needs fo demonsfrate that it can stimulate substantial 
resources and secure revenue or funding for fhe main universify. 

One approach mighf be fo gef pasf fhe fraditional fransacfional ap- 
proach fo educafional delivery and move toward becoming more skilled in 
developing and managing cooperative relationships across the sectors. In 
the competitive world of higher educafion, fhis means looking beyond fhe 
fraditional boundaries and seeking parfners wifh complemenfary skills and 
knowledge so as to offer a tofal solution to students, employers, and indus- 
try. All educational institutions, especially universities, need to understand 
the benefits of collaborafive advanfage and developing relationship-specific 
capabilifies fhaf are far superior fo whaf each may possess on ifs own. 

Achieving educational integration and social inclusion requires that 
educational leaders and politicians be willing to challenge longstanding 
policies as well as entrenched beliefs and sfrucfures which have long im- 
peded improvemenf in educafional pafhways. The College concepf is an 
example of one such framework. ^ 
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ENDNOTES 

1 . A group formed about 1 0 years ago in Australia' s, equivalent to the US Ivy League universi- 
ties in terms of reputation and brand, which acts as a lobby group for its members. 

2. The Australian Awards for University Teaching were established in 1997 by the Common- 
wealth Government to celebrate and reward excellence in university teaching. 
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